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The Gift of Shepherding Without Vocal 
Preaching. 

Until the present summer, looking across 
Buzzard’s Bay we could see one white spot 
among the trees of the Mattapoisett shore. It 
was a neat,.white Friends’ Meeting-house that 
we saw. But this summer it was not in sight. 
And when we asked ‘‘an elder worthy of double 
honor’’ who came over from that place to at- 
tend a Quarterly Meeting what had become of 
his meeting-house, that we no longer saw it 
from our side, he said that it was likely the 
trees had grown up to shut off the view. This 
true and silent pastor of that neighborhood 
returned that day, and a few days later we 
heard of his sudden death. Many flocked, and 
apparently scores of old men, to take a last 
view of the honest, humble, unassuming, and 
loving Captain Joshua L. Macomber. 

His house of worship and outward tabernacle 
of soul had been cut off from the view of the 
hither shore by the living intervention of a 
divine Providence in this summer. But the 
sight of that meeting-house at whatever dis- 
tance had stood to our thoughts as a testimony 
fora true pastorate. For many years the 
meeting has been kept up without a resident 
vocal minister. If it centered around any one 
man it centered sround the gathering influence 
of an honest, straightforward loving heart, de- 
voutly imbued with the principles and doctrines 
of the good, old Quakerism, ever viewing with 
sadness, but without a trace of bitterness, the 
innovations that were creeping over the goodly 
heritage of our profession. The gathering 
grace of Christ in his spirit thus long held the 
meeting together. He could not speak publicly, 
but he could bear other’s burdens, he could 
Watch over the flock and every family for good, 
he could keep close to best wisdom for every 
interest of the meeting, little and great, he 


could at heart rejoice with those that rejoiced 
and weep with those that wept, he could be 
“*a judge as at the first and a counsellor as at 


‘| the beginning,’’ he could do his part whoever 


else failed to carry out the Friends ideal of 
pastoral care, ‘‘all the members having the 
same care one over the other.” 

This elder was a living refutation of the 
claim that the pastoral service is inseparable 
from the vocal ministry of a meeting. The 
pastoral question among Friends would never 
have come up had there been many Joshua L. 
Macombers. 


No one truly enjoys himself, unless it is 
a good self. 





““WE want our righteousness to be such a 
power as the world has never seen;”’ and ‘‘The 
Christian love uf the United States should be the 
most formidable in existence.’’ These words 
are not quoted exactly as two officers of ‘‘The 
Large-Navy Mania’’ recently published them. 
For righteousness and Christian love they put 
‘*fleet”? and ‘‘navy.’’ 





To give one’s self to the work of the minis- 
try, is not necessarily to quit the ordinary avo- 
cations of man, but it is to give himself to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit. The work of the 
ministry is all His. The first ministerial charge 
was, ‘“‘whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.’’ 
To this we believe nothing has ever been really 
added since. 





Wuat is called ‘‘the new Quakerism’’ has 
been proving to be the old anti-Quakerism. 

The good old Quakerism is the newness of 
the Spirit ever speaking to present conditions. 

To speak to modern conditions as one having 
authority speaks, is different from acknowledg- 
ing that they are our authority. 





SHALL Frienps LeveL Up, on Down?—We 
have at times referred to the excuse, that 
stated hymns have a right to be introduced in- 
to Friends’ meetings for worship on the same 
basis as the vocal exercise of preaching and 
prayer. Were the voice of true praise as 
genuinely and immediately the product and re- 
quirement of the Holy Spirit,as preaching and 
prayer ought to be, probably its exercise would 
never have been challenged by the spiritually 
minded. But in what way shall song, prayer 
and preaching be uttered on the same stand- 


ard? By placing the singing on the true spirit- 
ual plane that should warrant the other vocal 
ministry; or by bringing down that ministry to 
the usual level of the singing? Shall we level 
upward, or level downward, to get public sing- 
ing, preaching and prayer all on the same level? 
The actual tendency has been to level the 
authority of preaching and praying downward 
toward the convenient foundation on which un- 
spiritual (and even immoral) singers can. ex- 
ercise a voice. 

A leader’s orders to sing from a certain 
page of a book are just as good authority for 
one, similarly called out, to preach from a 
certain- page of a sermon-book, and for another 
to pray vocally from a certain page of a prayer- 
book. What difference in principle? Off from 
the highway of the Spirit, ‘‘all roads lead to 
Rome.”’ 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

Early in 1802 a company of Delaware and 
Shawnee Indians from their homes west of the 
Ohio, came to Philadelphia with the permission 
of the President, on their way home from 
Washington, and presented to Friends an ad- 
dress, in which they state their desire to get 
some necessary articles for their women and 
children, and also a school master to teach 
their children. They requested also the as- 
sistance of Friends in getting the place where 
their annuity was paid them changed to Cin- 
cinnati or Fort Hamilton, as being more con- 
venient to their settlements. 

The Committee state in reference to these 
Indians: 

**As these people are the immediate decend- 
ants from those tribes who were very friendly 
and kind to our ancestors, they seemed to have 
a special claim upon us, and as usual it was 
thought right to make them some presents; 
accordingly upwards of four hundred dollars 
was collected from Friends of the city, and 
one hundred dollars more were added by the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. This amount 
was given in money and goods to them and 
their interpreters, and the following answer 
was prepared and interpreted to them.” 

This answer was couched in the figurative 
Janguage to which the Indians were accustom- 
ed on such occasions, and contained the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

‘*Brothers,—We are glad to see you and bid 
you welcome to this our old council fire which 
was kindled by your grandfathers and our 
grandfathers in this place. 

**Brothers,—This fire has been kept burning 
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Our Central Truth come to Bridge over Such 
a Time as This, 


It has been said that we are living in a time 
that has important analogies to the days of 
the advent of Christ. 

The civilized world nineteen hundred years 
ago was under the sway of Roman emperors; 
geographical boundaries were effaced; military 
roads joined countries hitherto unknown to 
each other. To-day geography is an uncertain 
quantity; steam and electricity have brought 
the most obscure, benighted peoples within 
touch with all the other races. In the latter 
days, says the prophet Daniel: ‘Many shall 
runto and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
ereased.”’ Again as in Christ’s time there is 
a great religious unrest and a casting about 
for something as yet unrealized. Then, the 
high esthetic and philosophic culture of Greece 
furnished a beautiful language for the an- 
nouncement of the gospel of love and self- 
sacrifice, —now electricity has called up the 
words that express its annihilation of time and 
space, words that are utilized to symbolize 
the power of an all-pervading, generating Holy 
Spirit. 

This third manifestation of the Deity Neander 

declared in the first half of last century was 
to evolve the fc urth great era in the educa- 
tional uplift of mankind. 

The Jews were raised up to prepare the 
way for the Saviour by a clear monotheism and 
the purging of the four institutions that were 
common to all of the old religions, viz: a holy 
place, holy priesthood, holy sacrifices and holy 
days—George Fox and the Friends sought to 
purge the Christian sects from the foreign ele- 
ments evolved under and after Constantine, 
and during the dark ages; they would restore 
primitive Christianity by bringing men through 
the light in all to the immediate and percepti- 
ble guidance of the Holy Spirit; to a ministry 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, and to the exer- 
cise of all of the Pauline gifts that are the in- 
heritance of a true congregation that is gath- 
ered under the headship of Christ. This spirit- 
ual worship with its silent waitings for the 
action of the Holy Spirit, upon the varied gifts, 
and the clear guidance of the Holy Spirit 
especially manifest in the sure steppings of 
its gifted minister when called by him to ser- 
vice; these justify the conclusion that Friends 
were chosen to give an object lesson to the 
world preparatory to the opening of the era 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Like the Jews, the Friends were given cer- 
tain customs and practices which isolated 
them, and fitted them for their peculiar mis- 
sion amony the religious sects,—the inculca- 
tion of the offices of the Holy Spirit; the Spirit 
that Christ promised to send to lead the Chris- 
tians into all truth and teach them things to 
come. 

Here is the raison d‘étre for the continued 
existence of the Friends as a separate organ- 
ization, a peculiar people. Their mission is 
not yet fulfilled. Very few religious ministers 
accept in practice the power of the Holy Spirit, 
many ignore Him. . 





WHOSOEVER loves God with all his heart 
can but serve Him with all his strength. 
— Wesley. 


THE FRIEND. 


By Request. 
TO MY DOG BLANCO. 


BY I. G. HOLLAND. 





My poor dumb friend low lying there, 
A willing vassal at my feet, 

Glad partner of my home and fare 
My shadow in the street. 

I look into thy great brown eyes, 
Where love and loyal homage shine, 

And wonder where the difference lies 
Between thy soul and mine! 

More playful than a frolic boy, 
More watchful than a sentinel, 

By day and night thy constant joy 
To guard and please me well. 

I clasp thy head upon my breast 
While thou dost whine and lick my hand, 

And thus our friendship is confessed, 
And thus we understand. 

Ah, Blanco, did I worship God 
As truly as thou worships me, 

Or follow where my Master trod 
With thy humility; 

Did I sit fondly at His feet 
As thou, dear Blanco, dost at mine 

And watch Him with a love as sweet 
My life would grow divine? 

(Revised.) 


The Land of Promise in Sunshine and 
Shadow. 


(Concluded from page 35.) 


As already stated, the language of the coun- 
try is the Arabic, not the Turkish, as some pre- 
sume. The pure Arabic is the classical lang- 
uage of the Mohammedans. The native Christ- 
ians name the days of the week and the months 
of the year differently from the Mohammedans. 
The Arabic being widely spoken, its division 
in several dialects by different nationalities is 
but natural. The Jews that come there from 
all quarters of the globe speak the language 
of their respective country at home and in 
their own circle. The Hebrew, of which not 
all have sufficient knowledge, is used as a 
medium in conversing with the rest of their 
people. Twenty-seven different languages and 
forty-two dialects are said to be spoken in 
Jerusalem. That may somewhat explain the 
Babylonian confusion! 

Forests are no more to be found on the 
sacred fields. It is one of the grave character- 
istics of the Arabs, to commit violence on all 
that is good and improving. There is, how- 
ever, some timber on the banks of the Jordan. 

Fuel is quite an object. What coal is needed 
for steam, is imported from France. The 
natives burn dried cow and camel manure, our 
people buy of them and use very savingly 
roots of shrub and stumps. The Jewish colony 
Rishon utilize the pruning of the grape vine, 
of which they have an abundance, an example, 
that is certainly followed by others. 

Concerning the employment of the more than 
one hundred thousand Jews in Palestine it re- 
mains to be stated, that about the half live a 
colonial life, the greater number of whom on 
the five greatest Rothschild colonies; and there 
are others, some, like the furmer, working for 
their sole owner at small day’s wages; others 
struggle for themselves. To my knowledge 
all produce wine, which like any other product, 
is subject to export taxes. These, added to 
the import taxes at their destination, and the 
freight, labor, machinery, etc., elevate the 
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tropists will sooner employ their race in this 
way, than to mortify their activity by alms. 

Agricultural implements are as yet primitive. 
On the plain of Sharon and Philistia the use 
of our plow is possible, not so in the moun- 
tainous Jewish country. A Hebrew, now called 
Arabic plow, is all the rocky condition of the 
Judea patches (there are few fields) will ad- 
mit of. All the power for tilling the soil con- 
sists in a donkey or two, occasionally assisted 
by a woman. 

Threshing is also just the same. There be- 
ing no need of fear of rain in the summer sea- 
son, the grain is stacked outside. Before rain 
is expected, the threshing-floor (simply a place 
of hard ground) sometimes paved, is got ready, 
on which a layer of the grain in ears is placed. 
The threshing gang is made up of oxen, 
donkies or cows, all coupled together, which 
under the voice and whip of a commander 
march around and around, until all is thor- 
oughly broken up. Then another layer follows 
just on top of the pulverized former, when the 
proceedings begin anew. Of course, the read- 
er in better circumstances must not imagine 
that system to be hardly practicable, where a 
man had an extraordinary crop. The Arab is 
always sure of having little enough. To them 
it may well be applied, what some one said of 
the Hindoos. ‘‘They are wealthy in one re- 
spect only, that is, in time.’’ Well, the Arab 
possesses lots of patience, perhaps because he 
needs it. A favorable wind must be waited 
on, which under continual throwing up of the 
threshed substance with a wooden fork is util- 
ized as a winnowing mill. Thus expense is 
reduced to the minimum of one cipher. I have 
seen such a paved threshing ground in the ex- 
tensive yard of the Syrian Urphanage, where 
evidently the same system was followed. 

As is known, water is scarce in Palestine, 







supply themselves with rain water. 


cost above the amount of sale; but the philan- 


but not so badly as often given to be under- 
stood. 
hills of Israel and Judah, but often too far 
from human dwellings. Un the forty mile road 
from Jerusalem to Jaffa l have seen three, 
two of which were neatly walled up; besides 
a brook, from which I drank, calling to mind 


There are numbers of springs in the 


The people in that country must 
Knowing 
this, I first missed the spoutings on all houses, 
but found that such are but waste of money 
to them. The flat roof and a prepared yard, 
which the better classes and Luropeans pave 
and keep clean are sufficient to gather and lead 
through a filter in the different cisterns all the 
rain water that is falling. The Syrian Orphan- 
age has twenty-seven of these, others also in 
proportion to their family and stock, except 
in the cities, where such is impossible and 
therefore the rainy season is waited on with 
great anxiety. Jerusalem had to suffer most 
in this respect, until some three years ago, 
when at last after many suggestions and be- 
nevolent offers from English people, to remedy 
the calamity, the Solomon water channels were 
put in order after an abandonment of an age. 
Since that the holy city is rendered safe from 
water famine. During my stay I saw water 
being carried and sold in sheep and goat skins 
not inviting in appearance. On the plain of 
the coast around Jaffa there are wells, com- 
monly called ‘‘biara,” from which the water 
is obtained by an Arabic construction, consist- 


Psl. ex: 7. 


ing of a wooden frame with wheels, chairs and 
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a number of tin boxes of about 2x4x3 in 
size. A horse or other animal of the kind 
does the work by pulling in a circle. If much 
water is needed, the motor beast must be re- 
lieved often. To my'knowledge there are only 
two with a gas motor, Bir Salem and Rishon. 

Another evil in Palestine is the circum- 
stance, that the value of legal coin is not reg- 
ulated by law, as with us, but by market in- 
fluence, consequently is fluctuant. Interesting 
it may be to learn, that the change and ex- 
change of money is always subject to a fee. 
As in historical times, there are money chang- 
ers every here and there on the street. A 
merchant will not hand out the change, it 
must be bought. A Turkish medjity is worth 
eighty-five cents, a piaster nearly five cents, 
our mill is their sachdood. French silver and 
gold is current, particularly with the mer- 
chants. In short, aside from the demoralizing 
influence of the Islam, Palestine is holding 
fast to original and aboriginal antiquities, re- 
gardless of the criticism of the occident. Many 
volumes could be written on Bible Lands, infor- 
mation of fascinating interest on different sub- 
jects, such as the researches and excavations 
of the Palestine Exploration Society, which 
could be furnished, true as nature,—cheap as 
paper,—ncthing will give us as thorough an 
understanding and vivid a view of these mat- 
ters as an object-lesson in the respective 
places, especially if broadened and deepened 
by a longer living and dealing among the na- 
tives. 

In closing my narratives and descriptions, I 
exhort the dear reader to join with me in 
praise to God, whom it pleased to bless us with 
the Word of Life, which hope we bear assured- 
ly in this mortal vessel; who has planted us 
by the river of steady increasing civilization, 
with law of steadfastness and a well regulated 
government. 

If the earnestness of our spiritual attitude 
will permit a suggestion, [ move that the dis- 
satisfied and disobedient be given a course in 
Palestine. Iam of the strong opinion of the 
treatment being within the scope of the home- 
opathic law: ‘‘Similia similibus curantur.”’ 

As for us, let us serve the Lord our God 
with a pure heart fervently, remembering that 
Christ died also for our neighbor and fellow- 
mep. So shall we not be ashamed before Him 
in His coming. ‘‘And as many as walk ac- 
cording to this rule, peace be on them, and 
mercy, and upon the Israel of God.”’ 

‘*Now unto Him, that is able to keep you 
from falling, and to present you faultless be- 
fore the presence of His glory with exceeding 
joy, to the only wise God our Saviour, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, be glory, and majesty. 
dominion and power, both now and evermore. 
Amen.”’ 


Slighting Work. 


There is in these days a great lack of thor- 
oughness; and there is in the human consti- 
tution a disposition to slight and neglect 
things, and to make profit by the use of inferior 
material and unfaithful workmanship. Doubt- 
less, this is in many instances caused by keen 
competition, which results in such reduction 
of prices as renders an honest course one of 
extreme difficulty. But besides this, there is 
the lack of a feeling of personal responsibility 
to God for the faithful performance of person- 
al duty. Men suppose that when a job of 
work is done—has passed the inspector, gone 
out of their hands, and been paid for—they 
have no further concern with it. And yet 
the results of their carelessness, neglect, and 
dishonesty may be disastrous and deadly. 

While crossing the Atlantic, in 1882,-on 
board the steamship Hanoverian we saw the 
crew one morning engaged in hoisting a sail. 
All at once something gave way, and the 
heavy boom came crashing down upon the 
heads of several who were sitting beneath, 
unconscious of danger, and who were picked 
up bruised, maimed, and bleeding, and were 
carried away. Investigation showed that the 
accident was due to a worthless hook, made 
of soft iron, which, under the strain, straight- 
ened out, and caused the accident. Thus 
human life was imperiled, and perhaps years 
of suffering, caused by the neglect, unfaith- 
fulness, or dishonesty of some unknown person 
who was responsible for that worthless hook. 
No human tribunal may reach the offender, 
nor will he ever pay a penny of damages to 
those who were injured. But he cannot es- 
cape responsibility. The day will come when 
that work, with all other doings of its kind, 
will pass in review before the great Inspector, 
who judgeth according to every man’s work, 
and who shall give reward for the deeds that 
men have done. 

There are frequent accidents on land and 
sea directly traceable to the carelessness, 
unfaithfulness, and dishonesty of persons who 
are employed; and frequently to the unright- 
eousness and oppression of employers, who 
exact impossible labors, and blame men for 
failing to perform them. No earthly tribunal 
can apprehend or punish the guilty in these 
cases; an attempt to do it frequently results 
in making some poor wretch a scape-goat to 
bear away the sins of the wealthy and influen- 
tial, who are really responsible for the ca- 
lamities. 

A person once slipped or fell from a win- 
dow, and was only saved from inevitable death 
by a shutter-hook, which caught into the 
clothes, and held the person, suspended, but 
safe until assistance could arrive. The hook, 
of course, was intended to support no such 
weight, but it was well and strongly made, 
and securely fastened, and that faithfulness, 
saved a life. 

Judgment will have awful revelations for 
some men who have slighted their work, ne- 
glected their duties, and caused calamities 
which no eye but the Omniscient could trace 
to their real sources. The man who has been 
faithful in all things, who has done his work 
thoroughly, as in the sight of God, may find 
in that day that he has builded better than he 
knew, and that the work which he has done 



































MATHIAS DENKHAUS. 
NAVARRE, Ohio. 





May we become fit vessels for the in-dwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, lest the powers given 
us to become shining lights to the glory of 
God become as a consuming fire to our own 
destruction, through the lusts of the flesh.— 
Kansas Epistle. 


“The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves, a road 
To bring us daily nearer God.” 








has never seen. 
neglected, and “‘scamped’’ his work, 
find in the great day a terrible array of woe 
and calamities which have come through hig 
unfaithfulness. Whatsoever ye do, do all tg 
the glory of God. He who does this may leays 
the result with Him whose he is, and whom 
he serves.—The Safeguard. 


ness and be faithful in that. 
less boy, who has been living carelessly ang 
ungoverned, who now wants to begin the 





has been made a blessing to many whom he! 
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The man who has sligh 





To Learn Faithfulness, 
Let us begin with some obscure faithlegs. 
Many a faith. 


solid and dependable life, will find his firgt 
test, and therefore his first opportunity for 


great strengthening and development, pre 
sented to him in the chance to conquer some 
private infidelity. 


Let him blow the dust of 
his Bible, and be watchful and pray to the God 
whom he has been forgetting. 

But to conceal and equivocate is a poor way 
to begin a new life of fidelity. The new faith. 
fulness must show itself from the outset ing 
faithful loyalty. Fly the right colors from 
the start of the new life. 

Soon the chance for some heroic and test 
ing fidelity will come. Seize it. The will, 
that has been strengthening by unseen fidel- 
ities and by quiet, open commitment to the 
right, will be given its opportunity; when the 
time comes let us obey hard and fearlessly. 
We may be trembling under the test, and 
hardly knowing whether to stand or fall, but 
if we are true now we shall leap upward as 
by a year’s growth. The great instances of 
glorious faithfulnesses in crises which history 
records were prepared for in the main by the 
struggle after faithfulness in obscurity. Here 
and there, doubtless, it was not so, the emer- 
gency suddenly striking loose some deep, un- 
used forces, which had not been given play 
in life before. But the law of faithfulness in 
the great thing is the law of faithfulness in 
the small. When, having lived faithfully in 
small things, the opportunity comes and is 
seized for acting faithfully without flinching 
in great things, the struggling life is set 
thenceforth immovably in the glory of perfect 
dependableness. 

Always let us follow and obey the faithful 
Saviour. As we think of Him and trust Him, 
a higher conception of the glory of faithful- 
ness girds our hearts, and we see that it 
is possible for a man to be faithful. But 
more than this happens. For such trust in 
Christ as this lays our life open to his incom- 
ing, and though we may not be conscious of 
it, and may think that our memory of Him 
is nothing more than our memory of our 
mothers, yet as we believe on Him He puts 
himself in us, and his ability to succor them 
that are tempted to faithlessness lays deep 
and resistless hold upon our lives, and He 
makes us no longer faithless men and women, 
but believing, faithful.—Forward. 





WE realize that the condition of our country 
is such that it should claim our serious con- 
sideration. If we would be a living church, 
we must not fear to bear our testimony for 
the administration of the affairs of govern- 
ment in accord with the principles of Chris- 
tianity.— Kansas Epistle. 
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ity of professional men who stay from public 
worship do so, not because they have lost their 
faith and have no sympathy with worship, but 
because they feel sincerely that it is a waste 
of time for them to go to the church which 
they once attended regularly. They are often 
busy men, used to counting the minutes, and 
they are unwilling to spend a couple of hours 
at a service from which they can only return 
to find fault. 

If [ have ventured to speak at some length 
of this class of persons, it is because J know 
a goodly number who belong to it, and because 
I feel that they have much reason on their side. 
The class is already a very numerous one in 
our city communities, and will surely become 
more so, as higher education develops and 
becomes more generally diffused. There is 
just one consideration which is an encouraging 
fact, and which is in line with what I said about 
the remedy for selfishness being found in a 
constant solicitude for the welfare of those 
committed to our charge. It is this: presi- 
dents, deans and in general those instructors 
who come most intimately into touch with the 
student body as counsellors and as friends, are 
almost without exception found to be in their 
seats at public worship. I believe they are 
thus found faithful, not in order that they 
may give a decent example to those who look 
up to them, but because they sincerely believe 
in the availing help of public worship in the 
development of the young Christian character. 
Their attitude on this matter suggests, what 
I take to be the truth, that a more personal 
contact with one’s students goes far to warm 
that coolness toward public worship which is 
so apt to develop in the individual scholar who 
tries to live to himself alone. 

If I have chosen to touch upon this phenom- 
enon in the intellectual life of our day, it is 
because it has seemed to me for some time that 
as Friends there is a very great opportunity 
for our beliefs and practices to appeal to this 
class of intellectually-estranged Christians. 1t 
is certain that neither high church terms nor 
revival methods will stir them. They are im- 
pervious to any of the externals of religion. 
It must be the appeal of simplicity and of 
genuineness that is to touch them. The sim- 
plicity of our creed, the sincerity of our wor- 
ship is in itself a great charm to men who want 
for themselves the genuine expression of re- 
ligion, or nothing at all. In an ideal Friends’ 
meeting there is very little for the most culti- 
vated mind to criticise, if only the throb of 
spiritual life is communicated to all present. 
We are all aware of the truth that in a Friends’ 
meeting, each one present is blessed in pro- 
portion to his surrender of self to the leadings 
of the divine Spirit. In plainer terms, our 
spiritual profit depend upon the spiritual con- 
tribution that we have put into this hour of 
worship. Nevertheless, it is undeniable that 
the first time a stranger visits a Friends’ meet- 
ing he feels himself to be a spectator, waiting 
to be led by the spoken word. This attitude 
continues until by frequent attendance he has 
penetrated the spirit in which the meeting is 
held, and is himself penetrated by it. In the 
matter of vocal expression, our members have 
a great advantage. The stranger at once feels, 
upon seeing a Friend arise, that here is no 
professional speaker upon religious topics, but 
a simple citizen in the commonwealth of faith. 


Hostile criticism is paralyzed. No forms, no 
dress, no phraseology sets the speaker apart 
from the listener. The ministry is unpaid, sin- 
cere, voluntary, and though often crude, yet 
it is heartfelt. 

The Friends’ meeting is a form of worship 
which may be well adapted to the poor and 
humble of spirit whose faith is their main as- 
set. But 1 believe that if Friends allow the 
light of their fundamental principles to shine 
forth in blameless lives, that their meetings 
will attract in the future considerable numbers 
of just that class of highly-educated men who 
crave simplicity and sincerity. Our personal 
devotion to uprightness and truth in the daily 
walk of life will count for much in extending 
the influence of our Society over those who 
own to no other influence. But an intelligent, 
God-inspired ministry will be necessary to 
satisfy the unexpressed yearnings of those 
who from afar are looking for an occasion to 
worship in spirit and in truth. We are told 
that God seeketh such to worship Him. And 
who is more able to render such acceptable 
worship than the man who has made the high- 
est use of the intellectual talents bestowed 
upon him and then turns towards their Giver 
with a child-like desire to share with the still 
better and more ineffable joys of spiritual 
communion? Every mature man knows that 
his own philosophy will not comfort him in the 
storm and stress of life’s crises. Such men, 
in spite of their stand-off attitude, are ready 
to join in aservice which jars upon no personal 
prejudice,and which rings true to their souls. 
Let us as Friends remember our duty to such 
as have been described in this paper, and see 
to it that our Quakerism reposes upon the 
essentials, not upon the idiosyncrasies, and 
that it expresses itself in terms intelligible to 
the modern world of thought. Our simplicity 
and our modesty will then be something more 
than an end in themselves. They will be a 
guarantee of a larger-mindedness. 


LEARNING OBEDIENCE. — Henry Havelock 
attributed much of his success in his line of 
life to the training which he received from 
his father and mother. On one occasion his 
father told his son to meet him on London 
Bridge at noon; but he forgot all about the 
appointment, and when he got home in the 
evening, was surprised to find the lad was not 
there. 

‘*Where is Henry?’”’ he asked his wife. 

She replied that the boy had gone to meet 
his father early in the day and had not been 
back yet. 

‘*Why,’’ said the father “‘he must be wait- 
ing for me on London Bridge! I promised to 
meet him there at 12 o’clock. I told him to 
wait for me if I was not there at that hour, 
but I forgot all about it.’’ 

It was now late in the evening. The father 
at once put his overcoat on to go in search of 
the lad. He lived a long way from London, and it 
was past midnight when he reached the bridge. 

Sure enough there stood the brave boy, 
shivering with the cold. He would not move 
away, although cold and tired, because his 
father’s last words on parting had been, 
“Wait there for me, my boy, till I come.’’ 


To ‘‘Pray without ceasing,’’ is habitually 
to refer everything to the will of God. 
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Science and Industry. 

How To EDUCATE FARM Boys.—One of the 
Western agricultural colleges sends out thig 
question: “‘To what studies would you advigg 
a young man from the country to give special 
attention in his college course, if he desire 
to go back to the farm?’’ Agriculture hag 
come to the front with remarkable strides, ang 
is assuming its place once more at the head of 
the industries. Such a question as the aboye 
is pertinent to the age. It is no longer poggi- 
ble to farm in a general way, without specific 
knowledge of that branch which is to be pur. 
sued. No industry is more specialized or wil] 
be hereafter more specialized than that of 
farming. There will be dairymen, pomologists, 
truck gardeners, and others engaged with 
apiaries, and others with small fruit-growing, 
While these departments will overlap each 
other, yet each one will require very special 
training for success, under the laws of com. 
petition. 

This does not mean that intensive farming 
has not come in to displace extensive farming, 
while the future farm will grow a large nun- 
ber of crops rather than be devoted to one or 
two. Besides its special hobby the new farm 
is certain to divide its efforts between half a 
dozen crops or more. In other words, the 
farmer will not have all his eggs in one basket, 
There will be less of one sort raised, so that 
the loss of a single crop by drought, or a fail- 
ure to realize because of a glutted market, will 
still leave the farmer in good shape for the 
year. In fact, a specific knowledge of one 
department of culture, as, for instance, of 
small fruit growing, will require and involve a 
specific knowledge of bees. There will be 
fewer bankrupts on wheat, or on corn, or on 
potatoes, or on strawberries. 

The young man who proposes to go back to 
the farm from his college training will have 
to consider, therefore, not only his specific 
work, but ina general way he must under- 
stand correlated sciences. A thorough know- 
ledge of entomology must enter into his curri- 
culum, whether he devote himself to cereals, 
to fruit, or to truck gardening. Every farmer 
must know his friends from his enemies among 
bugs or beetles, or he will surely be whipped 
from the field. It will be an unspeakable 
blunder if he be allowed to go through a col- 
lege course and come out with a very general 
and loose knowledge about his chief rivals. 
It is a recognized fact that these minute crea- 
tures are the real competitors with human be- 
ings for the possession of the land and the 
crops. It has been said that not a plant ex- 
ists without an insect enemy. This is not quite 
true, for they are no more the enemies of the 
plants they infest than we are. Many of them 
are beneficient associates of vegetable growth, 
and contribute to the health and the wealth of 
the trees they inhabit. It is man’s business 
to find out which of these insects he can com- 
pel to co-operate with him in fruit or grain 
production, and which of them are inhospitable 
to his purposes. The farm boy who leaves 
college without entomology will be left behind 
in the race. 

It is equally important that the student who 
is preparing himself for farm work shall enter 
into a very intimate acquaintance with bird 
life. We are just beginning to grasp the fact 
that the farmer has no ally to compare with 
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these friends on the wing. Assent to this fact 
gs strongly as you may, it will be a long while 
before it is so fully felt that our rural popu- 
jation will have entered into a systematic 
scheme for making the birds joyously at home 
on the farm. One of our ablest ornithologists 
argues that without the birds human beings 
could not possibly sustain life. However this 
may be, we are certainly dependent in orchard, 
field and garden upon the robin and his com- 
panions, more than upon all other appliances, 
jp our battle with the insects. We have yet 
to learn how to count them into our families, 
and make our homesteads their safe and de- 
lightful resort. Yet while we believe in special 
courses and industrialism for the farm boy— 
that is, for specific studies directly fitting him 
for his specific work—we are very far from 
believing that he will be well equipped for his 
life work unless his curriculum is broadened 
out to take in more or less of what are called 
humanitarian studies. He should certainly be 
agood student of American history and of 
social economics. The time is now at hand 
when the farmer must and will emancipate 
himself from the leadership of professional 
politicians. Independent voters increase in 
number and influence. We are moving back 
to the day when our Presidents and Governors 
may be selected from rural life, as were Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. 

Bear in mind, however, that there is less 
danger of isolated thinking and intellectual 
side-tracking in agriculture than in any other 
of the pursuits. No other industry so reaches 
out toward collateral science and arts, and 
so readily co-labors with them. To study agri- 
culture is, in fact, to study nearly every mod- 
ern science—geology, geography, entomology, 
ornithology, chemistry. The farmer must also 
comprehend the laws of supply and demand. In 
fact, the educated young man, the wisely edu- 
cated young man, we mean, will go back to 
the farm from his college training a states- 
man. If our diagnosis of the situation is any- 
where rear correct, the young man from the 
country will carry back to the farm, from his 
college course, a very distinctive, but fully as 
broad an education as that which is taken by 
- lawyer or by the minister into professional 
ife. 

We look to see the time, and not so far 
away, when no single class of men will be so 
generously, yet specifically, educated as farm- 
ets. A great deal may be eliminated from the 
present college curriculum. Agricultural col- 
leges cannot be loaded down with complex 
courses in philology, pedagogics, psychology 
and ancient languages. Physics, however, will 
find place with bivlogy. Perhaps we have not 
answered the question of our interlocutor as 
fully as we might, yet it is certain that the 
farm boy is going to be made after a different 
model than that which has heretofore ruled in 
collegiate life; nor have we the slighest doubt 
that education simply to make geatlemen will 
gradually be eliminated in favor of an educa- 
tion that will glorify work and express the full- 
est co-operation of the hands with the brain. 


et ee 


Items Concerning the Society. 


We are in receipt of a card from Canada, “In 
Loving Memory of Margaret Jane Jones, of Bloom- 
field, who passed away on the seventh of Eighth 
Month, 1904, aged seventy-three years.” This 
precious Friend will be sadly missed. 











The recently established Lansdowne Monthly 
Meeting (Penna.) has, with the concurrence of Con- 
cord Quarterly Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
appointed two Friends to the station of elder, and 
thereby completed its organization. It has now a 
membership of about ninety persons, besides which 
families and individuals, numbering in all between 
twenty and thirty Friends, reside in Lansdowne, 
whose membership has not yet been transferred 
to the meeting. An addition is being built to the 
school-house on the meeting-house premises, at a 
cost of about three thousand dollars, to meet a 
pressing demand for admission. It is expected to 
be ready for use at the re-opening of the school 
next month. 





BUELL’s Lire OF PENN.—Amelia M. Gummere, 
of Haverford, has written as follows in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger of 9th instant condemning 
Buell’s Life of Penn as inaccurate and misleading: 

Some of us have been waiting patiently for an 
adequate review of the recent “biography” of 
William Penn, by A. C. Buell, which shall express 
the sentiments felt by the average cultivated per- 
son upon its perusal. The Literary Digest, the 
New York Times’ Book Review and the Philadel- 
phia Press have all had more or less favorable no- 
tices of a book which, posing as history, and ac- 
cepted as authoritative by those unfamiliar with 
the facts, can easily do an infinite amount of harm. 
The historical scholars of the country have already 
given it its proper place among the catch-penny 
books of temporary fame and no value; but for the 
average reader and for young people this so-called 
biography should be at once condemned. 

The book professes to be written for “ popular 
information "—save the mark! One review even 
states that Colonel Buell presents “all that is 
known” of Penn! Even if one could forgive the 
cheap, “smart Alec” tone of the book, which at 
once places it upon another shelf than that designed 
for literature, its hopeless inaccuracy and total 
want of the historic sense make one bewail this 
sort of thing passing as history. We gather from 
his reference to the “good Book,” by which he 
means the Bible, that Colonel Buell’s understanding 
of any deep religious movement, whether led by 
Luther, Calvin, Wesley or Fox, would necessarily 
be slight, since it is never the scholar who fails to 
recognize the importance of such movements, or 
who would adopt the phraseology of the hod-car- 
rier. 

Pennsylvania history can no more be written 
without some sympathy for religious convictions 
than can that of New England, or Holland, or 
Switzerland. It isimpossible to write a “ political 
biography ” of William Penn. His acts were, from 
the beginning of his “ holy experiment,” the result 
of his religious convictions, and if Morley’s great 
biography of W. E. Gladstone did not attempt to 
separate the man’s mind into two divisions, still 
less can it be done with Penn. Whatever may be 
the world’s final verdict as to Quaker government 
in Pennsylvania, and however much the Quakers 
may have been idealists, no one would dare to say 
of Penn that he “ might be a Quaker to-day and a 
statesman to-morrow, (but) he could never be both 
the same day.” (P. 96.) 

No one claims for George Fox the original dis- 
covery of his doctrine. Least of all, does the sane 
historian attribute it toSaltmarsh! “ When water 
comes from the skies there is no need of piping it 
to Fox from Saltmarsh as its source.” Unfortu- 
nately, too, Fox was not the scholar that Colonel 
Buell would try to make out that the “ yokel” be- 


The holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart ; 
The secret anniversaries of the heart, 
When the full river of feeling overflows. 


—Longfellow, 


|came, He did not “master Greek and Latin in' 


the first three years of his ministry,” nor could he 
write “ Hebrew with more facility than the aver- 
age scholar of the universities.” Those of us who 
have struggled to decipher Fox’s manuscripts know 
to our sorrow that he never boasted such attain- 
ments, nor, after he began his wonderful ministry, 
had he time for their acquirement. 

There is both vulgarity, innuendo and false state- 
ment in saying that Quaker marriage was like 
“the cognate ceremony among the North Ameri- 
can Indians of primitive times, or of the Mormons 
of Nauvoo, according to the gospel of Joseph Smith.” 
(P. 47.) The Quaker ceremony “ was exactly the 
Mormon ceremony of Nauvoo and Deseret, alike 
for wives and concubines; and it differed from 
aboriginal rites only in the fact that the Indians 
did not keep records in books.” (P. 48.) ‘‘ There 
was not much spiritual, or moral, or legal differ- 
ence between the George Foxism of the seventeenth 
century and the Joseph Smithism of the nineteenth.” 
(P. 64.) Colonel Buell cannot be better answered 
than by referring him to the exhaustive and schol- 
arly work of Professor Howard, of Chicago, “ A 
History of Matrimonial Institutions,” which has 
been published within the past few weeks. 

In his reference to the Keith controversy Colonel 
Buell is equally unjust to the Quakers and to Keith. 
“That,” he says, “ Keith could jump from such a 
platform (of Antinomainism) to an Episcopal pul- 
pit argues that he was an adventurer without char- 
acter or principle, faith or fidelity of any kind.” 

Whatever criticism, moreover, may be made of 
certain small details of Quaker Indian policy, no 
one with any knowledge of the facts can question 
the humane treatment of the aborigines by the 
Quakers, whose record shows none of the dark 
shadows that dull the page of New England his- 
tory. Bancroft could say that Penn “did not de- 
spair of humanity, and, though all history and ex- 
perience denied the sovereignty of the people, he 
cared to cherish the nobler idea of man’s capacity 
for self-government.” Weregret that Penn’s “‘ holy 
experiment ” should have at the hands of historical 
filibusters such treatment as it has suffered in the 
present case. 


Notes in General. 


“ Wife-beating,” says the N. Bedford Standard, 
“is a brutal practice; but there is considerable 
reason to believe that the most poignant brand of 
unhappiness is caused by more subtle means than 
a lash wielded by a strong arm.” 


Edward Robie, who for sixty years has been 
pastor, and the only pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Greenland, N. H., is spending his vaca- 
tion in Cambridge, attending, at the age of eighty- 
three, the Summer School of Divinity. 





THE RAGE FoR Risks.—“‘ There stil] exists, we are 
sorry to believe,” says Leslie's Weekly, “a consider- 
able fraction of people, even in this enlightened 
land, who are but little above the level of the Ro- 
mans of ancient days in their taste for vulgar and 
brutal shows.” 





Since the organization of a Y. M.C. A. at Tread- 
well Island, Alaska, a year ago the saloons and 
gambling places have lost their business. Two 
hundred men on the pay-roll of the mining company 
have become members of the association, and the 
jail has only one or two occupants. 





JAPANESE CHRISTIANS AND THE WAR.—Christian- 
ity has an influence and a position in Japan vastly 
disproportionate to the number of Japanese who 
adhere to the several denominations of Christians 
in that country. It is not so long since the Chris- 
tian missionary to Japan literally courted martyr- 
dom, but that has all been changed, and no non- 
Christian country in the world to-day presents such 
a fair and, indeed, friendly field for Christian mis- 
sionary endeavor as the Island Empire. So well 
recognized is this that the cry raised for Russia 
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that she is a Christian at war with a Pagan nation 
appears to have fallen most decidedly flat. The 
people of the civilized world seem to have sensed 
the actual state of affairs, and the attempt to paint 
Japan as aggressively Pagan and anti-Christian 
has failed. 

As a matter of fact Japanese Paganism seems 
at present to be in a perfectly passive phase of its 
existence. It is still adhered to by the vast ma- 
jority of the people, and must possess a vast influ- 
ence in many ways, yet this influence does not 
appear to be exerted, at least actively, against 
Christianity. Indeed, many members of the various 
Christian bodies occupy leading positions in the 
State. Several eminent Protestant missionaries 
and their converts are said to be very close to the 
imperial household, and the number of Christians 
who have seats in Japan’s Parliament shows a fav- 
orable disproportion to the number of Christians 
altogether in the country. The Christian leaven 
is found in all departments of the State service, 
and at least two of Japan's battleships are com- 
manded by officers professing Christianity. 

There seems little reason to doubt that Japanese 
Christians, whether Catholic or Protestant, are 
thoroughly loyal to their native land. They do 
not look upon themselves as apart from their non- 
Christian countrymen, but take pride in being part 
and parcel of a nation whose manifest destiny is 
evidently to be great.—Boston Transcript. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StatTes.— Judge Alton B, Parker hag lately 
been officially notified of his nomination to the Presidency 
by the Democratic Convention. In an address upon the 
occasion he stated his views upon several subjects of 
public interest, among which are the following : “If we 
would have our government continue during the ages to 
come, for the benefit of those who shall succeed us, we 
must ever be on our guard against the danger of usur- 
pation of that authority which resides in the whole 
people, whether the usurpation be by officials, repre- 
senting one of the three great departments of govern- 
ment, or by a body of men acting without a commission 
from the people. 

“The present tariff law is unjust in its operation, 
excessive in many of its rates and so framed in particular 
instances as to exact inordinate profits from the people. 

“The combinations, popularly called trusts, which aim 
to secure a monopoly of trade in the necessaries of life, as 
well as in those things that are employed upon the farm, 
in the factory and in many other fields of industry, have 
been encouraged and stimulated by excessive tariff duties. 

“Tt is difficult to understand how any citizen of the 
United States, much less a descendant of Revolutionary 
stock, can tolerate the thought of permanently denying 
the right of self-government to the Filipinos. 

““T protest against the feeling, now far too prevalent, 
that by reason of the commanding position we have as- 
sumed in the world, we must take part in the disputes 
and broils of foreign countries, and that because we have 
grown great we should intervene in every important 
question that arises in other parts of the world. I also 
protest against the erection of any such military estab- 
lishments as would be required to maintain the country 
in that attitude. We should confine our international 
activities solely to matters in which the rights of the 
country or of our citizens are directly involved.” 

A despatch of the 12th from Rochester, N. Y., says : 
A grand display of meteors was seen this evening at the 
Weston Wetherby Observatory. One hundred and fifty- 
four were counted in less than three hours. Similar ob- 
servations are reported from Washington, D. C. At 
Meadville, Pa., a meteor exploded with such force as to 
produce a jarring effect 20 miles distant. 

The relations of the United States with Turkey have 
been the subject of meetings of the Cabinet officials in 
Washington. It is stated that the matters in contro- 
versy include the grant to American educational, char- 
itable and religious institutions of the same rights, privi- 
leges and immunities that have been or may be granted 
to similar institutions of other countries ; permission to 
American scientists to make excavations ; emigration of 
wives and children of naturalized American citizens of 
Ottoman origin, and a number of prohibitions that have 
arisen within the last twelve months. 





Arrangements are being made by the Department of | 


It is said that a quarter of beef will furnish steaks at 
the beginning of the month and then be kept until thirty 
or sixty days or a year later and then tried. Expert 
chemists will pass on every morsel of food consumed by 
the class of twelve yonng men who are to be the sub- 
jects of the experiments. Dr. Geddings, of the Public 
Health Service, will be in attendance on the class from 
day to day. Experts in blood examinations will be em- 
ployed and chemical analysis will be applied to every 
phase of effect of the foods used on the systems of the 
young men. This involves an amount of work which is 
of the greatest importance in the determination of results. 

The first telegraphic message from Nome, Alaska, was 
received at Seattle on the 9th instant. The total dis- 
tance traversed was about 3500 miles, 107 miles of which 
was by the wireless system. 

A company of 500 Porto Rican school teachers has 
lately arrived in this country, having been brought by 
government vessels for a visit of several weeks. It is 
believed that a trip of this kind will greatly assist in the 
development of educational interests in Porto Rico. 

FoREIGN.—Numerous conflicts between the Japanese 
and Russians in the vicinity of Port Arthur have taken 
place. The total number of Japanese killed and wounded 
from Third Month 28th to Eighth Month lst is stated 
officially to have been about 12,055. Several Russian 
war vessels have been sunk or disabled. Of eighteen ef- 
fective battleships and cruisers which Russia had at the 
beginning of the war, there now remain, it is stated, only 
four, one or more of which are partly disabled. 

Two Japanese war vessels entered the harbor of Chifu, 
attacked the Russian destroyer Ryeshiteini and captured 
and carried her off a prize. This action of the Japanese 
naval officers is regarded at the State Department at 
Washington as one that is certain to lead to complica- 
tions of a serious character, unless there shall be prompt 
condemnation of it by Japan, and full satisfaction given 
China for the violation of its sovereignty. 

The protest of Great Britain to Russia in the case of 
the British steamship Knight Commander, denies the 
right to destroy a neutral ship in advance of the judg- 
ment of a prize court. It has also protested against 
the doctrine that it was optional for a belligerent to de- 
cide on what articles should be dealt with as contraband, 
regardless of well-established rights and usages, and had 
informed Russia that it refused to consider itself bound 
to regard as valid the decision of any prize court violat- 
ing these rights, or which failed to act in conformity 
with recognized principles of international law. 

A despatch from Brussels states that the Congo Free 
State has decided to have an inquiry made into the con- 
dition of the natives by a special commission consisting 
of three persons, who will be particularly charged to in- 
quire into the condition of the natives living in the rub- 
ber producing regions, respecting the brutal treatment of 
whom by the whites serious charges have lately been 
made by missionaries. The investigation is to be in pub- 
lic, and foreign governments and philanthropic associa- 
tions are to be allowed to have delegates present at all 
the sittings of the commission. 

The census of 1901 shows that the population of Scot- 
land, 4,472,103, now exceeds that of Ireland, which is 
given as 4,458,775. In 1841 the population of Ireland 
it is stated was three-fold that of Scotland. Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland have together a population of 41,458,- 
721. That of the British Empire is about 400,000,000. 
In 1901 its area was nearly 12,000,000 square miles, or 
over a fifth of the land surface of the globe. 

The British Government has announced that Germany, 
Austria and Italy, as well as Russia, had given their as- 
sent to the Egyptian clauses of the Anglo-French agree- 
ment, and had undertaken not to obstruct British action 
in Egypt in asking that a limit of time shall be fixed for 
the British occupation or in any other manner. Great 
Britain, in return, had given assurances that they would 
receive the most favored nation treatment for their com- 
merce for thirty years, had promised to respect their 
treaty rights in Egypt and to give their schools the same 
liberties as heretofore, and to allow the officials of those 
nationalities in the Egyptian service the same advantage 
as enjoyed by British subjects. 

A despatch of the 7th inst. from New Zealand says: The 
heaviest earthquake which New Zealand has experienced 
in many years occurred this morning. Several public 
buildings were seriously damaged and some private build- 
ings suffered heavy losses. 

The House of Representatives of Australia has approved 
of locating the capital of the country at Dalgety, which 
is 296 miles south of Sydney, New South Wales, and is 
thirty-two miles from the nearest railroad station. The 
population is under 300. 

It is announced by a German publication that there are 


Agriculture for testing the healthfulness of meats which | 520,955 miles of railway inthe world. The North Ameri- 


have been kept in cold storage for many days or weeks. ' can continent has 233,186 miles. 


Europe follows with 


183,907. South America has only 28,822; Asia, 

Africa, 14,554; Australia, 16,038. The mileage of thy 

United States alone is about 207,000, or 40 per cent, of 

the entire railroad mileage of the world. 

An arbitration convention between Sweden and Nor. 

= and Great Britain was signed at Stockholm on the 
th inst. 
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ton, N.J.; Josiah A. Roberts, Pa.; Elizabeth F, 
Darnell, N. J.; Nathaniel B. Jones, N. J.; Anne§, 
Lippincott, G’t’n; J. W. Garwood, agent, for Geo, 
Standing, Ia.; Edwin A. Hoopes, Pa.; Benjamin 
Vail, Pa.; Annie J. Jones, Del.; William Marti 
M. D., Pa.; John W. Hilyard, N. J.; John Marsh 
Gest, Pa.; Susan Pearson, Pa. 

ga” Remittances received after Third-day noon will net 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
—_—_—_—O 


NOTICES. 
WANTED, by Ninth Month 1st a Friend for matron at 
the Barclay Home, West Chester, Pa. Apply at once to 


ANNIE J. HAYES, or ANNE T. ELDRIDGE, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila. 
During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


SS 
— 





The Friends’ City Home can accommodate a few 
young men, who may propose to spend the summer months 
in the city. Address Mary T. Wildman, 1623 Summer 
Street. 


Thos. H. Whitson, with a minute of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting to appoint meetings and visit public institutions 
within the limits of Concord Quarterly Meeting, has ap- 
pointed a public meeting for worship to be held in Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Lansdowne, Penna., on First-day evening, 
Eighth Month 21st, at 7.30 o'clock. 








Diep, at the home of her son, Green Hill, R. L, on the 
eleventh day of Fifth Month, 1904, ELiza Foster BRow#- 
ING, wife of Christopher Browning, aged eighty-six years, 
one month and twenty-six days. She was all her lifes 
member of South Kingston Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
R. I., and was a firm believer in the principles and testi- 
monies of our religious Society. A fall, sixteen months 
before her death, fractured a hip, causing much suffering, 
which was borne with great fortitude. Her life was one 
of self-sacrifice, and her family feel that their loss was 
her eternal gain. 

——,, on the first of Sixth Month, 1904, after a brief 
illness, at his home, near Barnesville, Belmont County, 
Ohio, DAvip EDGERTON, in the eighty-seventh year of his 
age; an esteemed member of Barnesville Particular and 
Stillwater Monthly Meetings of Friends. We believe it 
was an abiding concern of this dear Friend, that he might 
diligently maintain that careful watch over his own spirit 
so forcibly enjoined by our Divine Master. That his 
Lord, when he came, found him so, we may not doubt. 

——, near Marlton, N. J., on Eighth Month 6th, 1904, 
ANNA Cooper, in the sixty-seventh year of her age; 8 
member of Newton Particular and Haddonfield Monthly 
Meetings of Friends, New Jersey. 


WILLIAM A. PILF’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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